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N a former Edition of an Es AY ow 

THe Curs or ABSCEssts, &c. I took 
notice that it was a frequent obſervation of 
Mr. Pott, that many lemen who came 
to the Hoſpital to finiſh their education, 
were too apt to fix their attention on the 
tive part of Surgery only. Opera- 
tions, he obſerved, would ſeldom occur to 
them in ice, in compariſon with the 
common buſineſs of Abſ{ Wounds, and 
Ulcers , and as theſe muſt daily come under 
their care, he wiſhed them to endeavour 
particularly to make themſelves maſters 
of the Healing Art. 

From an carly initiation in Su at the 
Hoſpital, I became a friend to lenient ap- 
plications, inſtead of ſuch as were of an 
irritating nature, which, I obſerved, gave 
= pain, and did much miſchief. Mr. 

ott's practice, contraſted with that of others, 
afforded an opportunity of comparing the 
different effects, and the pupils in general, 
whoſe young minds had not yet been tinc- 
tured with ſtrong prejudices, were ſoon 
— which method ought to be pur- 
ued. 

It has been proverbially ſaid, that a Sur- 
: geon ſhould have a ſteady hand and a hard 
£ heart ; the firſt, is a qualification highly expe- 
Hh dient, the latter, I fear, is often productive of 
much miſchief; perſons having been edu- 


cated to Surgery, for reaſons 


ever to have excluded — 6 
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were by nature cruel, and loved to torment, 


That there are, and have been, too many 


of ſuch diſpoſitions, in every age and in 


every country, cannot be denied ; and this 
has probably been the reaſon that Surgery 
has made ſuch ſlow advances towards per- 


- feEtion. I have ſeen a perſon ſeared with a 


hot iron, which threw him into a fever, 
and he died in conſequence. Other in- 


ſlances of unjuſtifiable ſeverity have occurred, 
even of late days, and ſome are entered on 


record; thus much is advanced for truth's 
ſake, an. in juſtification of what I have 


before aſſerted ; to ſay more, however juſt, 


might ſeem invidious. 

To the honour of many modern Sur- 
geons, the art has becn improved in all it's 
branches, but in none ſo much as what 
concerns the healing province. Surgery has, 
in all ages, been accounted a Diving ART ; 


which it then only is, when conducted on. 


right principles, and made to conduce to 
che eaſe and preſervation of mankind. - 
ol bope the liberty I have taken inthe 
ring: pages, of extracting from the 
others, will not give them offence, 
or be imputed to me as a fault; my prin- 
cipal Motive is to furniſh Inſtruction and 
Improvement from their ingenious labours, 
not meaning in any reſpect to injure. them. 
y borrowing rays from LuMixaR1Es, 


woe extend the influence without diminiſh- 


ing their LusTre. - 
Cubancery- Lane, 
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Of Abſceſſes ; their Nature and Cure. 


ſcated in the cellular or adipoſe membrane, and 
times terminates in diſfperhon. Its formation is 
attended with pain and fever, and generally with 
ſhiverings, all which are the ſymptoms of a cunſtitu- 
tion labouring under ſome morbid attack, and being 
, critical, ſhould not be repelled. Emollient poultices, 
and anodyne fomentations 8 a relaxing er, 
take off tenſion, and give caſe, Bleeding, under cer- 
tain circumſtances promotes maturation ; but this muſt 
be tollowed with cuution. Abſceſſes, in old people, 
in droplical, and bad habits, tend to a mortiſication. 
When ripe, they ſqmetimes break and do well; bur 
as the 1 * be found 
to it open requent and gentle preſ- 
— and fete — a dight ouch of lunar — 
rgeons,, however, utually r larger openings b 
the knife or cauſtic paſte.* With reſpect —— 
in from a caultic, compared with that from the 
nife, it is but little, eſpecially when applicd to a 
cool, uninflamed ſkin, as when we make an iſſue ; or, 


: N Abſceſs is a collection of matter commonly 
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when the matter is quite formed, and the ſkin thin, 
ſoft, and eaſy to the touch. On an inflamed part, the 
cauſtic muſt undoubtedly be painful ; + yet if we may 

B 3 judge 


* Cauſtic : mitius, Pharm. Lond. 


+ Should it be neceſſary however, in ſnch a ſituation to 

employ the cauſtic, it may be mixed with epiunm,—* With 

| * in this leit rwelre-month only, ſavs Mr. Elſe, we 
1 * have mixcd opium with our cauitic, and we have re- 
* ſon to think it greatly leſſens the pain, inſomuch that 
* ſeveral! patients have fallen aſleep during its operation, 
4 and all have owned that it was very caly to bear; nar 
. Coe 
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0:0: 
judge from what our pom ſay, and appear to ſuffer, 
it is by no means ſo ſevere as the knife; I mean all- 
together conſidered. Neither is there any of the ter- 
ror that accompanies the knife, a circumſtance of 
great moment with timorous minds; fear being as 
An as pain itſelf. A cauſtic of the dimen- 
bons of a fix-pence is generally ſufficient for the 
largeſt Abſceſs, and makes a free vent for the diſcharge 
of matter. I have known many Abſcefſes near the 
rcAum opened thus in a depending part, and cured in 
a very ſhort time with the preateſt caſe, and as offt e- 
tualiy as if there had been an inciſion of ſeveral 
inches in length; and often Abſceſſes here will break, 
and ha ing no communication with the inteſtine, will 
cure thc:;aſelves without the affiſtance of an artificial 
' aperture. When they become fiſtulous, the caſe is 
altered, and a diviſion of the his required, This 
is beſt performed with the probe-pointed Knife, re- 
commended by Mr. Pott in preference to the ſciſſars, 
which being intolerably painful, ought therefore to 
be — . Wounds 4 cauſtic have no 
jagged lips, or callous inverted edges, nor finu/cs ; 
being 2 open, they are dreſſed with the — mf 
ceaſe, but not, when made with the knife, theſe being 
l both painful to dreſs and difficult to cure. As the 
wound heals, where a cauſtic has been applied, the 
circumjacent ſkin draws in, and very little new ſkin 
is wanted. One cauſtic does the buſineſs, but rarely 
+ doth one inciſion ſuffice. I knew a ſurgeon who loſt 
a patient ſome years ago, by inſiſting on making 
one inciſion more in his poſteriors; the gentleman 
3 | would 


« does the opium appear in the leaſt to deſtroy the virtue 
« of the cauſtic.” Mr. Elſe recommends the cauſtic in 
the cure of the hydrocel: in preference to the Knife, altho' 
be was a dextetous operator. Cauſtics ſomerimes pive 
"fo little pain, that having been applied as common plaif- 
ers, and repreſented as ſuch to the patient, he has not 
"known that he has undergone this operation. This can 


which" is generally very ace. 


never be alledged in favour of the knife, the pain ſtom 
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would not ſubmit, but took a certain quack medi- 
cine of the cordial invigorating kind, and the hn, 
which the ſurgeon had defired to lay cpen with the 
knilc, got well without it. The patient exulting on 
the occalion, and giving the merit of the cure to the 
medicine, the ſurgeon obſerved that he had done the 
buſineſs by the knite. It may be fo, (replied the 
patient) but it is plain you was miittaken then, and 
by the ſame rule, you might be fo betore.”” The 
knite which ought to be the Lift refort, is too often 
the firit, with thoſe who ate tund of diſplaying it; 
though a good and neceflary inſttument in many caſes, 
in the hands of an expert, judicious, and humane 
lurgcon ; vet when employed by others, it is too often 
the reverte, proving both miſchievous and cruel. 
The fate — proper uſe of it can only be acquired 
by firit ſecing the operations of others, and atter- 
wards by practice, but never from books alone, 
without anatomical ſkill, and manual experience. 

Mr. Pott attributes many of the cures, ſaid to te 

rturmed by quack medicines, to the cefiect of Nature 
alone. ** Without intendigg any thing upon an honeſt 
or a rational principle, ſays he, Empirics, for want 
of knowing what to do properly, dreſs with ſome 
ſuperficial ointment or plaitter, and leave the conduct 


of ſores to Nature, who, when the impediments of 


dreſſings (which often offend either in quantity or 
quality) are removed, will do much more than her 
too ofhcious affiitants believe.” Is it not poſſible that 


ſuch a medicine might caſually reſtore a bad con- 


ſtitution ? I ſhould conceive it might; if ſo, it ſhews 
the utility and neceflity of Medical * Surgery, which, 
I believe, if more attended to in practice, and better 
underitood, might oſten effect cures in diſorders where 
the manual excerciſe of the knife had failed, and 
brought diſcredit on the healing art. The propriety 
theretore of having the beſt medical aid on theſe c- 


calicns 


® Sce Dr. Kirkland's Enquiry into the Pecſicrt State of 
Medical Surgery, including the analogy between exrer- 
nal and internal diſorders, and the inſeparability of theſe. 
branches of the ſame proteilion, 
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cafions will not be denied. I entirely agree with 

Mr. Pott, That the boaſt of univerſal ſpecifics, 
of remedies infallibly preventative of diſeaſes, and 
of means whereby chirurgical operations may be ren- 
dered totally unnecffury, is the language of quackery, 
and not of ſcience.” 

The preſervation of any part of the human frame, ſays 
Mr. P. has, at leaſt, as much merit as the moſt dexterous 
manner of removing it; and there are many diſorders 
ſtrictly within the ſurgeon's province, the manage- 
ment of » hich will require more real ſkill and judge- 
ment, than are neceſſary for the mere performance of 
any operation whatever; not to add, that the power 


and capacity of a practitioner, are full as otten ſhewn 


reventing an operation, as in performing it.“ 
v. p Surely, Pong, Kirkland,” the ſaflerin the 
medical practice of ſurgery to degenerate, is 4 
ful to the ſcience, and highly —— to ſociety. 
For he who omits to inform himſelf in the methods 


of preventing operations, will perform more than are 
neceſſary; and many a limb, which might, I am per- 


ſuaded, have been ſaved, has been taken off, becauſe 
the operator had never attended properly to the art of 
healing. Every blockhead can amputate a leg ; but how 


much more praiſe worthy is he, whoſe ſkill enables 


him to effect a cure, and preſerve the limb? The diſ- 
cerning part of mankind will eſteem him; he will ever 
he diſtinguiſhed from the herd who are incapable of 
iving Nature proper aſſiſtance under diſficulties, and 
Nis own reflections will fully reward him for the pains 
he may have taken in gaining that knowledge his 
, profeſſion requires.” — Theſe 2— founded in 
truth and humanity, are powerful arguments to in- 
duce pupils to attend minutely to every circumſtance 
which may advance the healing art, an art of the- 
importance to mankind, and by a proper and 
early attention to which 
aſten be prevented. 


SECT, 


the worſt of misfortunes may 
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From Mr. Pori's * Remarks, Cc. ſbewing bis 
reaſons fer opening Abſceſſes by Inciſion. 


6 ET us, ſavs he, firſt ſuppoſe the matter to be 
fairly formed; to have made its poiut, as it 1s 
called; and to be fit to be let out.“ 

„ Where ſuch paint is, that is, where the ſkin is 
moſt thin, and the fluctuation moit r there the 
opening, moſt certainly, ought to be made.“ | 

© Some of our predeceflors, either from a fear, 
which almoſt owl accompinics the want of 
gnatomical knowledge, or from an aukwardneſe at- 
tending the diſuſe of a cutting inſtrument, adopted the 
method of opening theſe (as well as molt other ab- 
ſceiles) by cauſtic. +” 

© With all due deference to authority, I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that it is in general wrong; and particu- 
larly ſo in the preſcat caſe,” K, 

It often gi1cs unneceſſary pain ; and it produces 
a loſs of ſubitance, and a kind of cicatrix, which 19 
not only unſcemly, but frequently proves a laſting 
Iaconyenicnce,”” 

Some of the patrons of potential fire, do, indeed, 
give a ſpecious kind of reafon for its uſe ; 2, that it 
makes a more large and free opening for the diſcharge; 
and that by the time the eſcharis ſeparated, the hollow 
underneath is generally more than halt filled up.“ 

« In a few (very few) particular caſes, where. thc 
deſtruc tion of — — parts may become neceſlary, 
after the cſchar is thrown off, (as in the caſc of vene- 
real bubos) there may be ſome force in this irgument ; 
and cauſtics may be found uſeful; but in the preſent 
caſe, and in moſt others, in which they arc trecly and 

tre- 


* Fiſtula in Ano. 

+ Comment.— Ihe late Mr. Elſe, Surgeon to St. Tho- 
mas's Hoſpital, was celebrated for his dexterity as #n 
operator, and taught anatomy; yet he preferred the caullic 
bo 1c1110n, in the cure of the l. — 
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improper ; as they neceſſarily occafion a loſs of parts, 
and a kind of eſchar; which is, in general, an inde- 
lible blemiſh, to ſay no worſe. And with regard to 
the particular circumſtance of the 17 being filled 
almoſt up, by the time the eſchar is rated, if the 
ſurgeon will dreſs an abſceſs, * inciſion, in 
the ſame eaſy ſuperficial manner he does one opened 
by a cauſtic, he will find the conſequence to be the 
ſame, But, I know not why, a notion has long pre pre · 
Pn that an abſceſs opened by a knife muſt be im- 

mediately crammed, and ſtuffed with dreffings, while 
_ on 7 which a cauſtic has 
let alone, until the eſchar caſts off. the one be 
treated as the other is, (and as they both ought to be) 
and the event will be found to be alike in each : exe 
cepting this material difference in favour of the knife, 
that it will not neceſſarily occafion any deſtruction of 
parts, loſs of ſubſtance, nor ak deformity which is at 


all com comparable with what muſt follow the uſe of the 
cauſtic, 


Mr. Port ſtrongly y objects to the uſe of ſciflars, 
ly obſerves, * they pinch at the 

ſame time that they cut, and occaſion a great deal of 
unneceſlary To and he concludes with ſaying, they 
occaſions, where mere di viſion is re- 

— > very bad inſtrument; they may aſſiſt an 


aukward or an unſtead eady hand, . . 4 fit for & 
farrler than a Surgeon. 


K» 
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On the Dreſſing of Sores. 


% Mr. POTT aſks, how ſu 
duced and maintained ? Nox, 
in 3 applications, as by their — 4 diſtend, 
by their jr and irritate and deſtroy ; but by 

eaſily, with ſuch as appeaſe, 
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it be ly corrected, the ſur 
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„% Where there are u 5 14 an 
vities, 4 t deal will on the paticnt's habit, 
nad the care cher fo when of it; if that be good, or it 
will have very 
little C his choice of dreflings ; all that he will 
hare to do, will be, to take care that they do not of- 
fend cither in quantity or quality : bur if the habit be 
bad, or injudiciouſly treated, he may uſe the whole 


— br and only waſte his own and pa- 


« The firſt after an operation, ſhould be 
permitted to continue, until a ing ſuppuration 
renders it looſe enough to come away cafily ; and all 
the future ones * oft, and eaſy as 
_ confiſti * ty nd glg ere ns ar 
y to | 
L — 22 "ks 
— —— — 
eaſy of cure, are rendered complex — 
2 

ke about 


by ſeveral to have been — 
by a multipli of d crammed in tight, and 
. kept fo, by all —— — com - 
are vent the 
— and general! fucceſsful —— Na- 
=_ to thruſt them again 2: or, at leaſt, ſo to 
them, that ſhe gradually gets nities of 
her own buſineſs, in ſpite of the impediments 
of art. The bufineſs of good fu is to affiit na- 


ture; but ſhe will ſometimes get the better even of 
the worſt,” 


1 J 
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Obſervations on the Nature; and the Dreſſing 
of Wounds.* 


. 6 O conceive rigluly of the nature and treat- 
ment of wounds under the variety of diforders 
they axe ſubject to; it will be proper firſt, to learn 
what are the appearances in the progreſs of healing a 
large wound when it is made with a ſharp inſtrument, 
and the conſtitution is pure. In this circumſtance, 
the blood veſlels, immediately upon their diviſion, 
bleed freely, and continue bleeding till they are either 
ſtopped by art, or at length contracting withdraw- 
ing themſelves into the wound, their extremities are 
ſhut up by the coagulated blood. The hæmorrhage 
(bleeding) being ſtopped, the next occurrence in about 
twenty four hours, is a thin ſerous diſcharge, and a 
day or two after, an increaſe of it, though ſomewhat 
_. thickened, and offenſive in its ſmell, In this ſtate it 
continues two or three days without any great alter 
tion, from which time, matter grows thicker and 
leſs offenfive ; and.when the bottom of the wound fills 
up, with little granulations of fleſh, it diminiſhes in 
its quantity, and continues doing fo, till the wound is 
r over.“ 
1% firſt ſtage of healing, is called Ae 
5 e 


* Sce Mr. Sharp's Introduction to a Treatiſe on the 
+ Operations of Surgery. 


+ Comment——-In the firſt Stage, that of Digeflien, 
which is the formation of good pus on the ſurface of a 
ſore, oilydreſſings are applied warm, but never ſhould be hot, 
as they would be painful; and mild eaſy remedies only are $ 
p It may be doubted if there are any applications 3 
which actually promote digeſtion ; but theſe may be con- 
ſidered in effect digeſtives, ſince they give no Interruption 
to Nature in this buſineſs; whilſt painful dreflings, 


falſely called digeſtives, defeat the very purpoſe they 
were 
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the ſecond, or filling up with fleſh, Joana: and 
the laſt, or ſkinning over, Cicatrization .+ | 

« In recent wounds made by a ſharp inſtrument, dry 
ng throughout the cure. 


liar is lly the beſt d 
At src it flops the blood with leſs 22 — 4 
ſty 


ptic powders, or waters; and a dy abſorb- 


ing the matter, which, in the beginning of ſuppuration, 
is thin uod acrimonious, it becomes in eſſect. a digeſtive: 


during incarnation, it is the ſofteſt medium that can 
be applied between the roller and tender granulanons, - 
and, at the ſame time, it is an eaſy compreſs upon the 


3 * 
ſprouting ſungss. 5 


were intended to promote. This is an aft of the con- 
ſtitution, and when that is in a good ſtate, digetion 
adrances ly. When the circulation is languid, and 
the Vis ie dſeRive, nature muſt be aſſed by cordial | 
reſtoratives, which are of more ſervice at this time, 
than any external applications whatſoever. 


Or INCARNATION.—The ſecond St that of 
Incarnation, 1s when the wound begins to fill up with 
granulations of fleſh, and when theſe are of a florld 
complexion, it is a good ſymptom. When they are lux- 
wriant, and riſe above the edges of the wound, this ap- 
pearance is called a „ and it has been cuſtomary to 
apply corroſive medicines to reduce it to 2 level with the 
Turroundiag ſkin. Theſe gave great pain, and prottacted 
the cure, Fermetly ſu s were uſcd to pare away 
fungous, and calleus edges, with the knife; what was 
the conſequence? after this meit excruciating operation, 
— returned with increaſe of pain and miſery. Vr. 
Freke, in his Ay ene Art of Healing, recommends, with 
equal bumanity and judgment, warm emollicnt poultices, 
which he obſerves, ſoftcn the callous edges of ulcers, and 
diſpoſe them to heal, by removing the ſtricture of the 
ſkin, and promoting a free perſpiration in the part affected. 
By this treatment, and a bor12ontal poſition of body, the 
Co Ee GR limbs have been bappily 
cur 

+ Comment. Cicatrization is the laſt ſtage, and com- 
pong the cure of wounds. Sores are covered over by the 

urrounding ſkin, aud when that is deficient, by the far- 
— of a new organization ; and ſometimes from ditier- 
ont 2 pings (like iſlands) which in this caſe cica- 
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er ieee lint, w 
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. © Qverthe liar be applied a pledgit of 
forae ſoft nnd f 3 tow, u hich muſt be 


5 
rencwed.overy. day, and preſerved in this ſituation by 


a.gerale _ In all wounds, after the 
agerdcat or e 
—— — Fn when the matter being 
fexmed, the lint; ſaparates more cafily from the 

28the removal of which, nay nano hv ray x — 
1 and comes off 


Pain. 
The. of dreffing will depend on the 
quantity of diſcharge ; once in twenty-four hours is 


dinarily ſufficient, but ſometimes twice, or, per- 


. haps three times is neceſſary. We ought not to be 


Aerupulouſly nice in cleaning a wound it is worth 
— that for ſhould never 3 78 
| A tow or over it, on 
bins hich iv 6 mock eaſier me- 
ent. Surgeons fhould-not, on all 
into the cavities of wounds or ſores, 


po Hos — 


ich the finger or probe,“ as it often trari them open, 


indiſpoſes them * cure. 
It will, ntly de in vin to purſue the beſt 
means of cure y topical applications, unleſs. we arc 
(of by i particular ; poſs of ty, will 
the a i it wi 
be difncult e. bring chem into order, while the cauſe 
of them remains with any violence ; — of che 
ſometimes, in a great woes. 0 the di the 


3 — , &c. 
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* This is ſometimes owing to ĩcaorance, ſomerimes'to 


= y of drſpefivian ; at other ume to an „Anctstion 
nov 


:fearchi 
make't 


© "Theſe (art of oners-are- conti for 


py ere —— Ga uns, 
Sie! 
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SE — EST wang Ihave ſeen th: - 
carnied:to a high. degree ot cruelty, and 2 


treter! 
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TEST 10 


From Dr. KirkKLAnD's Enguiry into {be 
preſent State of Medical Surgery. 


R. KIRKLAND gives an inſtance where pout- 
tices, of varieus Kinds, and fomentations were 
plied to a ſmall u ound tm the leg of an old man. 
2 the end 1 three weeks or a month, * was — 

viſeable, ſays the doctor, to purſue a different 
method. The . of a very irri- 
table habit, of a hot temperament of body; and n; 
was imagined that the turpehtine dreſſings and fo- 
menting occaſioned all the miſchief. is con- 
cluſion was juſtified, for when a mild ſedative digeſtive 
was hed, and a cooling ointment covered the in- 
Lumet parts, a ſudden alteration for the better ap- 
28 and a happy termination of the diſeaſe was 


conſequence, 


© There is ſome danger of running from turpen«- 
tine, and heating dreſſings into the oppoſite extreme, 
and 2 faſhion, I ſee, is arifing, of leaving nature to 
accompliſh her own work, under the application of 
inactice remedies incapable of giving her affiſtance. 
No man is a gone advocate for ſimplicity in reme- 
dics, than I am, but invention ſhould at the ſame 
time be purſued, Former pratitioners certainly did 
ght in employing different remedies for different 
Intentioks, as the caſes might require; for though 
nature rares Eiſezſes, fre muſt be affifted by art, and 
though avoiding paluful applications is a main object 
to which the ſurgeon ſhould always attend, yet if we 
only have ie view the choice of thoſe remedies, 
waich, by their Emplicity and wild diſpgfition, are 
incapable 


recent wound in the hand, has been enlerged with ſeiſſars, 

due probe being firm pailed in the cellular membrane va- 

dcrneath the din. Thit was done by a diſciple, one, whe 

too rigidly achercd „ of has matter, . 
2 


native. 


. 


2 ble of giving in, we extend our refinements 


too far, as ſuch ice is equally capable of doing 
miſchief, with attempts to ſubdue diſcaſes by ſtorm. 
In one inſtance, the efforts of nature are ov ered 
and ſtifled ; in the other, ſhe is deſtitute of help; 
and I will venture to affirm that the moſt ſimple and 
healthful ulcer, will frequently te into an 
exceeding bad ſtate, under the long continued uſe of 
ointments made of wax and oil, poultices, or fomen- 
tations. For theſe things, by relaxing, occaſion the 
Veſſels in the aſſected part, to be diſtended and ove-- 
charged; the ſtagnating juices become 4, vitiute 
and inflame, and I have ſeen the worſt conſequences 
under this treatment. 

I is not always ſufficient then, that remedies are 
mild, and lie and eaſy upon the part; they 
ſhould frequently have a power, as we ſhall occafion- 
ally ſhew, of preventing inflammation, of caſing 
Pain, of removing obſtructions, of correcting acr1- 
may; of taking off that kind of irritability which 
emolſients increaſe, For theſe purpoſes, the neutral 
ſalts, preparations of lead, the different kinds of 
pat bal ams, either in their natural late or 8 

their heating property; warm gums, opium, t 

eſſential oils properly corrected, antiſeptic liniments, 
the application of peruvian bark, alym, cold water, 
ſpirit of wine, and a variety of other things have the 
preference to each other under different circum- 


.tances, and different combinations of theſe affiſtants, 
, produce diſtin and neceflary Effects,*" 


1 


The 


Me a eee e or mo- 


- ified with, wax or diachylum, is an approved and uſeſul 
| . to ſores of many kinds. ſerves as arti- 
c 


ial put, and comforts the tender wound. When the diſ- 
charge js acrid, it occaſions pain and miſchief, in which 


' caſe vil mixing with it, corrects it's pernicious quality, 


and gives caſe. When the Matter is redundant and of 
a mild quality, dry lint is better than oil, as it abſorbs 


the moi ſture, and' makes the ſore clean and comfortable 
-for ſome time. It ſhould be laid light ard thin on tlie 
middle, not covering the edges the wound, led ut 


ſhould adhere, and not be cafily removed. 


Ta 


« The appearance of the ſore, and the ſymptoms. 
attending it, will ever point out, to a careful obſerver, 
the exact ſlate of the patient; will beſt direct what 
internal medicine is to be choſen, and whether a com- 
bination of medicines are neceffary. People uſed to 
the cure of venereal complaints, will ſoon diſcover a 
venereal ulcer by it's e 5 the method of aq 
to be purſued, immediately follows ; and juſt fo ir 
is with all other ulcers. Bark, fieel, opium, cli- 
campane, elm bark, mercury, nitfe, acids, lime 
water, and a variety of other medicines have been 
found ſerviceable in the cure of ulcers; but in 
what kind each of theſe are proper, words cannot 
deſcribe. ' The look of the ulcer only can determine 
this point; and unlefs the knowledge of diſtinguiſſ 
ing one ulcer from another, and the effects of the 
different medicines upon them, be acquired by careful 
attention, all procecdings are con jectural and un- 
certain. 


« Phyſicians, as well as Surgeons, ſhould attend 
to the drefling of ulcers, as the very manner of drethng, 
with the ſame remedy, often either forwards or pre, 
vents a cure. For inſtance, in many habits, the 
lotic cerate, though. properly prepared, ſpread 
ick, continues the running of whereas, 
when it is . thin u Unt, and ſuffered to 
before it 1s uſed; it frequently hcals them. | 
is the ſame with Digeſtives; and different degrees 
of preſſure, the Dr. produce very differcut 
effects on ſores. 


* Comment, — The healivg of « ſore is the aft of the 
22 and depends on internal impulſe, nt on the 
1 quality of unguents.. Theſe, when of a lenient 

ind, and freſh made, do good, by keeping the pare 
_ n it — the air; when rar cid, they. 

miſchief, though compolidl « firſt of ingredicms 
&Rily mild and innocent. Ty 
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The CASE of a Comrouny FRACTURE, 45 it 
' wes related verbatim, by the late celebrated 
Dr. HunTER, at bis Lecture: 


OC PEAKING of the nature and cure of inn and com- 
8 pound fractures, ＋ Hunter obſerved, * his lec- 
res, that in treating the compound, many Surgeons 
did miſchief, and irrfeated the wound, by ha of- 
ficious and artificial manner of dreſſing. it. Inſtead 
of that practice, he recommended treating the con- 
found, as much as is poſſible, in the ſame way as the 
| frafture : and 1n confirmation Ie 


uſcd to relate the following well arteſted caſe, 
which was always heard with great attention, be- 
cauſe the | ion was conveyed in the way of 
pleaſantry. * 4 | T 
„A maniaca 2— Mr. G „ who way 
confined in the Infirmary at Edinburgh,” (betwixt 


thifty and forty years ago), © ſeeming to have re- 
Wy A 2 — ſtate of mind, was allowed 

take an airing in the garden by himſelf, Here he 
took the reſolution of making his eſcape; and got 
ever the garden wall. In dropping himſelf from the 
Wall, which was very high, be pulled a large cape - 

ſtone along with him, ind ſuffered a very bad com- 
| — ure in his leg. He was carried round, and 

odged again in the Infirmary, in this unhappy con- 
dition ; and the ſurgeon, who was preſently brought 
to him, ſet the leg, dreſſed the wound, applied the 
1 ge, &c. in the uſual way. Aſter 
ſ 


this, the patient appearing to be very calm, the 

u gave ſome p — - rene away, 

the patient was tek gone to get ſome reſt, which 

_ r . and ſeemed to be his own 
neſs 


defire. His now took a — whim- 
fical turn: he knew very well that he had got a. 


miſer.ble broken leg; but his crazy imagination 
; | b 


1 


made him believe, that the ſurgeon had miſtuken She 
leg, had beſtowed all his cunning now the ſouud 
leg which required no attention, had left the 
ſhattered limb to ſhift for irfelt. Under this firm 
perſuafon, convinced that his ſurgevn was too igno- 
rant to perceive his blunder, too concrited to be ſet 
right, and too pravd to ſufter ſuch humiliation, he 
thought it would be moſt prudent, in his preſent 
ſtate of ſubjection, for the Cure of his broken leg, 
to make the beit uſe he could of the judgement and 
dexterity which God had given him. removed 
the whole apparatus from the broken leg, with great 
attention, that he might be able to apply it to the 
other leg, ſo exactly in the ſame manner, that the 
ſu ſhould not be able to diſcaver the alteration ; 
and, tet any ſuſpicion ſhould ariſe and lead to an 
— and diſcovery, be thought he ſhould be till 
more ſecure by ſecreting or hiding the other leg, that 
it might not be found, and appear in evidence againſt 
him. He therfore tore a large bole in the ſheet and 
ſeatherbed, and buried the wounded leg among the 


N. 
66 next day, when the ſu viſited him, 
he ſaid, that for a while he had in pain, bur 
that by a fortunate and accidental motion ot the foot, 
the pain went off, as by a charm ; that he had cory 
tinued perfectly eaſy ever fince ; and therefore was 
reſolved to keep it as ſteadily as * in the ſame 
firuation. The ſurgeqn finding him caiy, the pulſe 
jet, and no ſym whatever of fever, went to 
foot of the and lifting up tbe clothes, ſaid, 
Let us juft ſec how the foot and leg look. The 
patient ſeemed much alarmed with the propoſal, and 
entreated him for mercy's ſake to defiſt 3 becauſe, he 
ſaid, the leait motion in the world would. diſturb itz 
and bring all his pains back again. "The ſurgeon 
aſſured him that the bed-clothes touched nothing but 
the cradle, and that the lifting of them up could not 
in the leaſt move either the leg or foot; and then, 
obſerving to the ſtudents, that the appearance of the 
foot was as favourable as he could 4 he expreſſed 
his ſatis action and went away. Every day's visit, 
after. 


20 


after this, turned out-equally fatisfaftory, both to 


the ſurgeon and patient, till the fifth or fixth day, 
when the ſurgeon grew very anxious to fee the 
wound, leſt any lurking miſchief ſhould be concealed, 
and was determined to remove the dreflings, This 
the patient refiſted, firſt with prayers, and then with 
imprecations and rage; but at laſt was obliged to 
ſubmit. The ſurgeon, with a cautious and tender 
hand, removed the ban , and, as he went on, 
expreſſed the pleaſure which he felt on ſeeing the 
Kin, both above and below the wound, in ſo natu 41 
a condition. At length he lifted up the dreffings, 
which he found were quite looſe, and, ſeeing a leg 
now perſely ſound, which, a few days before, he 
had ſeen in ſuch a lamentable ſtate, you can better 
conceive than I can tell how he looked. After a 
Mort pavſe, he paſſed his fingers along the ih, and 
then ſaid, I only know that a f and wound 
there certainly was, and now there is certainly 
neither. Preſently he recovered himſelf enough ro 
recolleR that it was the other leg which he had ſet 
and drefled ; and ſaid, Where is the other leg; turn- 
arg off the bed- clothes at rhe ſame time. naticks 
are quick in reſources, not o_ put out of coun- 
ecnance, and imagine that y can doubt what 
they affert. Mr. . ſenſible now that the 
leg would de diſcovered, drew it out from among the 
feathers, ſaying, with great expreſſion of reſentmem 
and rage, that he would now expoſe- the forrgeon's 
tznorance to the whole worte; chat he always knew 
} to be a ſer of ig ane ent though: 
they wore large wigs ; and now he would? ve it, 
by a ſhocking mftance, to the ſarisfaction of all 
ſent. This leg, ſaid he, out the 
leg, with a great cake of blood and feathers cruſted 
over and round the wound, this leg, thank God! 
is as ſound as any man's: there, pointing to the 
other, is the broken leg, — you. ſee what a 
condition it is in; — and that fellow being called 
| it: he way called to ſer a broken 
not know a broken and bound: 
ing ſome more of bis indigna- 
| tion, 
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tion and in ſarcaſtic and coarſe language, he 
begged that ſome of the young ſurgeons would bind 
up his broken leg, (meaning the found one), for 
that it was in great pain, was much diſturbed with 
this impertinent examination, and, if tot taken care 

would make him a miſerable object, at beit a 
cripple for life, The ſurgeon ſeeing his patient's 
imagination ſo ſtrongly perverted, and beiny con - 
vinced, by the agita which that miſapprehenſion 
had . that it would be, upon the whole, ſafer 
to indulge him in his wild conceit, with humanity 
ny * 5 —— * the pens ey = — — 
mour aim ing ide «i ON the ſour . 
From that fy * —— ard, in all other 
things, reaſunable. The cure went on with per- 
ſect ſucceſs ; the ſcab of feathers — 
the wound was found to be healed, and the callas 
_ compleated : A memorable leſſon fur ſurgeons, and 
a \iriking inſlance of the weakneſs of human reaſan, 
of the imperfection of our boaſled art, aud of the 


cr of Nature !* 
wm M S. 


* Obſerration with reſpect to a frafurel clavicle.— 
Mr. Pott remarks, „“ that the prominent part of a broken 
clavicle, that part of it which is next to the flernum, is 
juſt where it ſhould be, ard that the inferior part, that 
which is connected with the ſcapula, is out of n's place, 
by being drawn down by the weight of the arm; and 
therefore, inſtead of loading, as is uſual, the prominent 
pu with quantities of compreſs, which never can do any 
er rice, the ſurgeon, by a proper elevation of rhe arm, 
will bring the lower end upward into contact with the 
other, and thereby, with very little trouble, accompliſh 
what he never can do in any other manrer, however 
operoſe. The ſame thing will happen from the ſame prin- 
tiples, in the leg and thigh, &c. 


[ 22 J 
MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


« * Lips of recent, ſuperficial wounds, being 
brought into cloſe contact with each other, 
and kept fo, will often heul at once, 4% e inten- 
fon. The blood is the beft halſam we can apply, and 
es no pain.” Wounds are ſaid to heul by he fir, 
ox, When they unite without going through t 


F —— * by and dependi | 
nuſes are often counter j 
F ͤ cal dy cop 

There cannot, in 4 be « more abſurd or 
cruel ce, than to away a circular, oval, or 
indeed, any piece of the found fin in an abſceſs, after 
making a puncture or an incthon. Crucial inciſiom, 
and then removing the lips, is a horrible practice, 
8 1 iſrepute. 

Abſceſles in the breaſts, are now often cured by 
ſmall apertures, (inſtead of large inciſions, which are 
a terror to the patient) and the application of emolli- 
ent 2 : theſc ſhould be thick and adhere 
to the ſpoon; they will then be found of ſervice 
when they are of a proper conſiſtence. They ſeem 
to me little or no uſe, when they are put 
detwixt cloths, and do not come into actual contact 
with the part affected. ws. 

Mr. Sharp has deſcribed the mode of apply ing 
cauſtics, in the following manner. Let an orifice 
be cut in a piece of ſticking-plaiſter, nearly as big as 


the part, the cauſtic muſt be laid on the opening, and 
pre in ite fituation by a few ſlips of plaiſter 
placed round its edges, and a large piece over the 
whole.” A bandage alſo is neceſſary; notwithſtand- 
ing which, the cauſtic uſually ſpreads one third be- 
yond the limits preſcribed by the plaiſter. 

The cauſtic being continued three hours, will com- 
. monly do its office in that time. It cauſes, by its 
heat, a mortification of the integuments, and a ſepa- 
ration of the mortified part, commonly happens in 


fire 


you intend to make the eſchar, which being applied to 


Ef a] 
te ar fix days. | Some Surgeons apply hot terebin 


thinate drefiing, imagining, that theſe draw, and 
alli the ſeparation of the cſchar, on mechanical 


A principles; which is not the caſe, This event 1s 
produced by the —— afifing in the wound, 
* Thich gradually ſt out the part which is petiſhed. 
r, Or the Neceſſity of AMPUTATION in certain Caſes, and 
* | * —— by Mr. Por v. 
4 
. Aly and — — not 
g . — ſome very indecent, as ay pro as 
'  flections, on the profeſſion in general, 2 1 on thoſe 
Nr * who have the care of hoſpitals in particular. I am 
R convinced, that ſuch doctrine has been em ployed to 
dme prejudice of mankind, by covering —— 
P 8 and timidity, and alſo for ſerving the baſe purpoſe 
„ 


of male rolence, 

A „Mankind, ſays Mr, Pott, are rather too apt to 
ly 2 form their opinion from events only; ſucceſs with 
many, conſtitutes propricty, and the failure of it, is 
li- 3 often, very unjuſtly ſet to the account of miſconduct, 
> or want of knowledge.“ 


re | 

m = « The caſes, in which, under certain eircumflances 
ut 8 be yy ens may become neceſſary for the preſervation 
& paticnt's life, are ſeveral, but I will confine 


myſelf to four. 


2 Theſe are, firſt, a Compound Fracture. 


e Secondly, Some kind of ſcrophulous joints. 

as Thirdly, 'Some kind of Aneunſms. 

to Fourthly, A Caries of the whole ſubſtance of the 

xd x bone or bones compoſing a Limb. 

er In all, and cach of which, it may, and does, ſome- 

he times ſo ha pen, that the patient's life can be only 

d- l preſerved, — the loſs of the Limb.“ 

I I ſhould be very ſorry, ſays Mr. Pott, to have 

it ſu that I was cither ſo unknowing, or ſo 
brutal, as to think of Amputation, before every 


thing had been fairly and fully tried, and found in · 
eflectual 
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eſſectual. When I bear people talk of ſpecific bal 
ſams, particular fomentations, &c. I ES be 
to find them ſo weak, or ſo wicked.” ' 
« If, ſays Mr. Pott, in another of his works, 
I have ſometimes found myſclf under a neceffity of 
controverting the opinions of ſome Gentlemen of 
deſerved eminence ; if I have done this with decency 
and good manners, no a is neceflary, The 
honour of our art, and moral characters of it's 
profeſſors, ſuffer, whenever we pay ſo blind deference 
to any one, as prevents us from uling our own judge- 
ment, and from declaring freely, the reſult of our 

uiries or ex nts.” The juſtice of this remark, 
will not be denied by any of thoſe who take reaſon 


for their guide. 
£05088 Nas mihi, ſed ration. 
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* of the Hand ; or 
it. Of theſe three 


| orders are relieved, ſuch as 


> cations, and ſeveral others, where Diet and Medicine 


this Art may 


Feds Kilo kei S., my no doubt, the more 
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df neceſſary * Medical Sudents to be 
acquainted with. 


uſt, HE chief end of Pawic is to prevent or 
reheve the diſorders of the human body. 

This the firſt Phyſicians endeavoured to eſſect by three 

means, 5 Food, Medicines, or the application 
all together, if the caſe required 

ranches of this ſalu on, 

they called the firit Diez, or dictctical ; the ſecond Phar- 

we ns TAPS by af. x ly 

to 1s many grievous dil- 

by this Flues Diſlo- 


would gencrally afford very little, and, ſometimes, no 
help at all. t that the excellence and necefſity. of 
more clearly, it may be requiſite 
to obſerve, that other Arts only conduce = the convey - 
niexcies of life ; but the Art of 8 is frequently 


$ neceſlary for the ger vation of life health, This 
neceſſity appears 


more particularly in dangerous wounds 
2 in war, where many brave men muſt undoubt- 
ny pops from the loſs of blood, and other cauſes, 
reſtored and ſnatched from the jaws of death by 


"9 te 


confidence they have in them, the more ſpirits the; 
will have for the combat. 

2d. Surgery, ſays Celſus, is that branch of Phy ſic 
which informs us how to cure or prevent diſorders by 
the help of our hands or inſtruments, or by the ap- 
plication of external remedies.” He, whoſe office it was 
to cure by admimiſtering medicines internally, and pre- 
ſcribing rules for the regulation of Diet, was called 
Medicus, (Phyfician) ; though this is a modern di- 
ſlinction, and unknown to the antients, amongſt whom 
both offices were performed by the ſame perſon, as ap- 
pears plainly from the writings of Homer, Hippocrates, 
Celia, and many others, 

Some have diſtinguiſhed between rheoretical and prac- 
tical Surgery, looking upon it when ranked under the 
firſt denomination, as a ſcience; viz. when a man has 
learned and underſtands the rules, and the reaſons upon 
which thoſe rules are grounded, teaching the beſt me- 
thods of treating Aiforders which call for the Surgeon's 
hand, and in what manner operations are to be per- 
formed, but never attempts any; this ſcience we call 
Mcdical Surgery, and thi branch all regular Phy ſicians 
_ ought perfectly to underſtand, for the ſake of their 
patients, whom they will then be able properly to ad- 
viſe. Sur,ery, when it falls under the ſecond denomi- 
nation, is termed p afical. The practical Surgeon 
is well inſtructed in the art of managing his hand; 
and ivſtrumeuts in the performance of operations. 
Much the greater part of modern practitioners have 
been content with the knowledge of the former part ot 
Surgery, leaving the execution of the latter, which i; 
much to be lamented, to unſkilful Quacks and Mour.- 
tebanks. | | 

The ſtrong connection there is betwixt Phyſic and 
Surgery, is, in my opinion, a perſuaſive argumen: 
that the origin, progreſs, and fate of both, were always 
the ſame ; though I cannot help believing with Celſus, 
and others, that Surgery is more ancient than any 
other branch of Phytfic, nearly coeval with the world, 
| and therefore rhe trye parent of medicine, The nean 
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mankind were to their firſt original, at ſo much greater 
diſtance were they from luxary and debauckery, and of 
conſequence ſo much the further removed from internal 
diſeiſes. The native ſtrength of man, as yet unhurt 
by jutemperance, ſtood ia no need of internal aids. 
Bu on the other hand, even in the earlieſt times men 
ware liable to external accidents, which required the 
aſſiſtance ot the Surgeoa's hand, ſuch as wounds, 
bruiſes, and other injuries. They naturally learned 
to 2xtrat t10rns and ilop blecdings, and to make ob- 
ſervativns, which they would retain in their memories, 
and mark down for the benefit of themſelves and poſ- 
terity. So, this ſalutary profe Ton took its riſe from 
ſmall, rule beginnings, and vulgar experiments, till, by 
degrees, it received improvements, and was brought to 
ies preſent perieftivn, by the induſtry and ſagacity of 
ingeuious men. 

t us next inquire into what are the reg iſite q ta» 
Lactions of a Surgeon. According to Celſus, „lie 
o1zht to be in his fall vigour, to bave a ſtrony», fend 
band, never given to tremble; to be as ready ith 
bis leſt hand as his right; to have a (car, quick fight, 
an in repid wind, void of all tenderneſe, ſo a, not to be 
at all moved by the oute ies of his phient; to uſe no 
more haſte than the caſe requires, nor to cut 1-fs than 
ts neceſſary ; but he ſhoild act in all r-þcts as it he 
was entirely unatTetted by his patient's conplatit.” — 
Rut at the ſa ne tine 1 would have him behave with 
ſuck caution, a5 to be gaiity of no at 0” rating or 
cruelty, and very carefully avoid giviag uancerflary 
pain, 

The two qualificitions I have juft recited, vue by no 
means ſuſſicient of themſelves to tender the Surgeon 
perfect; but there are others alſo, which Ces has 
pe over, that are hi hly uſefal and nc Huy. 

Jo one will excel in Surgery, unleſs he i, 60 fed 
of a good natural geniu:, to «hich he mu? join 
a well grounded knovledge in Antony and Mott. 
eine; if he is furaih:4 with theſe rae nt h- will nat 
only, with great fag city, judge of tac caafy and cre 
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cumſtances of the diforders upon which he is con- 
ſalted, but will, with great readineſs, make uſe of the 
belt methods, both with regard to the adminiſtration 
of medicines, and application of proper inſtruments for 
their relief; whilſt, on the contrary, thoſe who are not 
maſters of theſe qualifications, will daily be guilty of 
capital errors. 

V-iog potleſſed of theſe foundations for ſurgery, a 
proper attendance on the lectures of profeſſors, and a 


due diligence in reading Chirurgical authors, ſhould 


be added. Therefore perſons defirous of a thorough 
knowledge in the profeiſion, are not ſatisfied with vi- 
firing cates that may accidentally occur to them in 
their private practice, but diligently frequent all the 
hoſpitals, as, by this means, they ſee more in one year, 
than they could otherwie do in the whole courſe of 
their lives. But, in order to make the greater profi- 
ciency in theſe ſchools of _— it will be worth 
while to diſtin zuiſn the different kinds of diſorders that 
fall under our inſpeftion, after what method they are 
treated by perſons of the greateſt experience, and with 
what ſucceſs, Being prepared with repeated obſerva- 
tions of this kind, and aſſiſted by their advice, we may 
at length try our own hand, at firſt upon dead bodies, 
and atte-wards, when we have an opportunity, upon 
diſeaſed perſons ; for this trite ſaying will always have 
its force, the Artift is not made by reading, meditating, or 
A. Huting, but by practicr. 

Surgeons ſhould avoid all appearance of roughneſs 
in their behaviour, and dirtineſs in dreſs ; for good - 
8 and cleanlineſs have their proper effects in 
this, and in all parts of life. —If the diſorder is of ſuch 
a nature as to require the knife, the Surgeon ſhould 
declare it in due time to the patient, and have his con - 
ſent before he undertakes it.“ In very difficult caſes 

| he 


* The paticnt's conſent ought always to be obrained 
previous to every operation. ete is no juſtifying a con- 
trary proceeding, on any principle whatever. An Eoglith 


Jury, whole feelings were much diſturbed by a a" 
| | | 0 
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he not only provides for his patient's good, but His 


own, by calling ia others of the taculty in cy utes 
tion, before he proceeds to any operation, ty which 
means he wi:l ſive himlelt trom all bund id cafe of 
mi ſortunc. 

He ſhould have his dreTings ready, and kept con- 
cealed ſrom the paticit, thit he ny not be terrinied 
by them, and uſciet> tpectators ont nut to be admit- 
ted. When the Surgeon is entering on the operation, 
he ſhould encourage his patient to the utinatly, and 
treat him ja the teadere'!t manner; he ſhauid uſe expe- 
sition, bat not hurry, ; ſhould give no cn 

Ain. and lcave no miſebief untemedied. It he ob- 
0 ves theſe rules, he will be ſure to gain credit with 
the ſtinders by. 

The operation being over, the bleeding ſſopped, the 
wound dreſſed, and the part bring placed in the moſt 
convenient and eaſy tein, a proper regimen muſt 
be enjoined, and a conventint airy apartment pro- 
curcd. All patſions of the mind muſt be carefully 
avoided, being very injurious to health. He ſhould 
be as little diſturbed by company as poſſible. 

It is the part of a prucent man to declare from his 
eonſciencc, what he takes to be the true ſtate of his 
patient's caſe, whether it be curable or not, and if at- 
tended with great danger, he ſhould acquaint the rela- 
tions. Be the caſe ever ſo deſperate, he ſhould cherifh 
the patient with comfortable words, and give him 
hopes of his recovery, for ſome diſorders are very 
much aggravated by fear, whereas, the expectat ion of 
health, and cafe, is always fo reviving, that, though 
it will not curea diſcaſe, it will, at lea, make it caflet 
ta, be borne. 

That Surgery is extremely neceſſary for the preſ«-- 
vation of lite, docs not only appear from what we hate 


of this kind, ſome years ago, gavg very conſiilerable dama- 
ges to the plaiatiff, whoſe repeated' entreatics could not 
prevail on the Surgeon, or his zffiſtant, to defift from an 
operation which manifeſted equal-barharity and igu- rance. 
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already laid down, but from the neceffity Phyſicians 
ire under, of calling for the affiftance of this art, not 
only in external diſorders, (to which ſome would im- 
pertinently confine Surgery,) but in internal com- 
plaints alſo, where medicine, and a proper diet, are in 
no wiſe equal to the cure, as in the Cataract, Stonc in 
the Bladder, Suppreſſion of Urine, and an infinite 
number of other caſcs. | 

There are very few perfons ſo hardy as to reject 
Surgery as a uſcleſs art ; this would be palpable folly 
indeed, ſince the moſt grievous diſorders of the body, 
ſuch as Fractures, &c. are evidently cured by its ſalu- 
tary aid. The effects of Surgery, (ſays (elſus, ) are 
more apparent than thoſe of any other branch of Phy- 
ſic, ſince, in .diſeaſes, nature and accident may do 
much, and the ſame medicines have ſometimes a good 
effect, and, at others, none at all, leaving a doubt whe- 
ther health be the conſequence of their influence ; bur, 
in diforders relieved by the hands, it is very clear 
whence the good effect proceeds.” This fad appears 
in reſtraining Hœmorrhages, removing Tumours, and 
in a variety of inſtances, which abſolutely require the 
hand of a ſkilful Surgeon. 

We would recommend great care and induſtry tothe 
young ſtudent in this noble art.— He ſhould not on! 
3 s ſtrength of body, but alſo conſtancy of aled, 
o as not to be moved by any diſagreeable and offenſi ve 
circumſtances, to which he will become reconciled by 
time and cuſtom ; and he ſhould perform every thing 
for the ſatisfaction of his own mind, and the eaſe and 
ſervice of his patient. 


Of Wounds in general. 


A Wovxny, the nature of which is well known to « 


moſt people, is defined to be © a violen ſoluticn of 
the ſoft external parts of the body, made by ſome 


inſtrument.““ 
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The ect. <ohich are produced by Hen, beides the 
divifion of the ſofter parts, are, generally, gro/+ fon of 
bleed, though they are ſometimces attended with much 
greater miſchiefs ; fo; it can ſcarcely happen, but that 
the divided parts muſt, in ſome mealure, it not totally, 
loſe their natural functions, according to their difler- 
ent uſe+, and the degrees of injuty received, This 

rinciple is fo — 44 that we are always guided 
by it, in forming our prognoltic and opinion, whether 
the wound will prove mortal, or not. He, theretore, 
who is beſt ſkilled in Anatomy, will beenabled to form 
the moſt accurate judgment of the conſequences which 
will attend wounds of any particular part, 

In flight wounds, that is to ſay, where no conſider- 
able Vein, Artery, Nerve, or Tendon is concerned, 
we uſually remark the followin, appearances ; at firit 
fight the wound appears to us as a red line drawn upon 
the part, but, upon being dilated, the blood inſtantly 
guſhes out in greater, or ſmaller quantities, in pro- 
portion to the fize and number of blood veſſels that 
are injured, The bleeding ſoon ſtops of its own ac- 


1 1, and the blood, coagulating in the wound, forms 


a cruſt : the lips now begin to look red and ſwell, and 


are attended with ſome degice of pain and inflamma- 
tion; if it is a large wound, a fever almoſt always en- 
ſucs on the third or fourth day; ſooner or 


ater a 
whitiſh matter, of a glutinovs quality, like oil, 
appears, winch is called Pas, or Matter ; on the ap- 
pearance of which, the fever, pain, &c. abate, and of- 
ten entirely diſappear. Theſe are the ſigns of a wound 
melining to heal. New fleſh riſes up and fills the cavity, 
and a cicatrix is formed. | 

In deep wounds, we are to examine whether the fat 
and fleſhy parts are the ſole objcts, or, whether ſome 
great blood veſſels, or other internal parts, are not 


A — injury. Here we receive our firſt aid 


a knowledge of Anitomy, which tea. hes us the 
fituation of each particular Artery, Nerve, Tendon, 
Vers and Inteftine. The poſture at the time of re- 
criving the injury muſt be well confidered, to enable 
us 


1 


us to judge what parts have ſuffered, and how far the 
weapon has penetrated. Ihe poſture of the perien 
1.iting the wound, and th: thape of the weapon, 
will mer us its nature, and po ably its depth. 

In wounds of the Abdomen, wiica (5 is voided, 
It is a plain indication that the dach, ſmall guts, or 
lacteals are wounded; when the excrements paſs, the 


reat guts are injured: in the ſame minner bilious 


lood ſhews the liver or gall blade to be dis ided. II 


the uriae eſcapes through the wound, it i. e-luent the 
ureters or blidder have tuftered ; bloody urine dente, 
an 1ajury of the hidneys, or bladder. Voniti g of 
blood declares the ſlomach to be the 1: tired organ; 
violent pains, attended with convulhve twitches, (4 
that a nerve is wounded, or that ſome (or ien . 
ſtance is left behind. When the ſcnſes are Eroriderr,,, 
aſter a blow received on the head, a cencuhon of 1! 
brain is much to be feared. Diftcuny of breathing 
pains in the breaſt, and hiccoughing, arc ſymptoms 0! 
a wound 1n the 04 1s. 

After a due confideration of the nature of a wound, 


and the conſequent ſymptoms, it will be no very dit- 
ficult matter to determine, whether it be ET. n 
gicat danger or not; whether the cure will be difficult 
Slight wounds 2 
eaſter cured than deep ones; young men in health, 
ſooner than old diſcaſed cant gy particularly than drop- | 


or eaſy, perfect, or imperfect. 


ſical, conſumptive, ſcorbutic, and others. It is of 
conſequence, ſays Hippocrates, where a large 
wound is made, if no tumour ſucceeds,” This Celis 
has explained in a. moſt elegant manner; © it is cf 
bad conſequence for a wound to be attended with a 
large tumour ; but it. is of the laſt conſequence to be 
attended with no degree at all of tumour : the firſt 
being an indication of great infammation, the laſt of 
— Some degree of tumour therefore is 
We ſhall divide wounds into three claſſes : ſome, in 

. the firſt place, are of themſelves mortal; others, ſc- 
condly, are mortal, if not relieved by art; thirdly, 
| | becomc 
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decome mortal by accident, or imprudent treatment, 
though they were otherwiſe curable. 

If attended with a rupture of ſome large blood veſſel, 
they oſten produce inſtant death, as thoſe of the heart, 
and other conſiderable Yi/cera. Theſe may be uitly 
deemed incurable, ſince they are not remediable b 
altringents, ligature, &. No leſs mortal are thoſ: 
which ob/irudt or cut off entirely the paſſage of the an mal 
ir ti to the heart, Such are the wounds of the Cœc- 


belinm, Medulla oblongata, and ſome violent firokes of 


the brain itſelf. To this claſs are to be referred all 
thoſe that entirely deprive the animal of the facuity of brea» 
thing ; and thoſe which interrupt the courſe of the 
— 1 to the heart, are no leſs incurable than the 
former ; ſuch as wounds of the tlomach, inteitines, &c. 
In this place we muſt by no means omit to ſpeak of 
Wounds «hich are (in) ited upon , tart; that are 
twatrd in thr ab mer, and certain ſome ſecreted ni, 38 
on the bladders, cither for the bile or urine, &. 
The quids contained in theſe parts, when once they are 
let loofe into the cavity of the abdomen, cannot be 
roperly diſcharged, and therefore eahly corrode the 
internal parts of the body, and as they very rarely ad- 
mit of a remedy, theſe wounds may be ranked in the 


number of the incurable. 


Wounds which prove fatal, if n and lift to 
rature; by theſe we mean thoſe which prove iuſtant 
death, unleſs relieved by preſent aſſiſtance, but are 
curable by a good Surgeon called in time ; ſuch are 
thoſe of the larger external blood veſſels, which might 
be remedied by ligature, &c. A bad habit of bod 
often —— the healing of wounds which would 
mit of an eaſy cure in an healthy ſubſect; ſo we fre- 
quently ſee the ſlighteſt puntture in the hand or foot 
of a dropfical perſon, ſha produce a gangrene, and 
prove mortal, though the Surgeon neglects no 
proper application to prevent it. I know very well 
that ſome Phyſicians reckon all injuries of this ſort 
abſolutely mortal; but I think they are much better 
juſtiſied who pronounce 2 milder ſentence, and deem 

them 
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them of the doubtful kind. — We have laid down the ſe 
principles to guide the Faculty in yiving their opinion; 
in Courts of Juſtice, concerning the neceflary conſc- 
quences and tate of wounds. 


Cf their Cure. 


Since a Wound is a ſolution of the continuity of 
the parts of the body, the re- union of thoſe parts ſeems 
to be the principal intention; but they are of very dit- 
ferent kinds, ſome flight and ſuperficial, others of 
great conſequence ; and in propoition to this difler- 
ence, ſo will the manner of protecuting this intention 
differ. Ihe cure of hight wounds 1» generally perform- 
ed with great eale, Ly appiying a {mail portion ot lint 
to the part, and ſecurin the drefiings with a platter ; 
theſc ould be renewed once in a day or to, and the 
lips ill preſently a 4inate, and unke ; therclore 2 
Dur. con 15 rarei) an, lied tw on tice occalions, 

Wounds «+ hich arc deep, and attended with ſome 
danger, are, in the firſt place, to be clearcd from all 
coa ulated blood, dirt, &c. or other forcien bodies, 


as bullet, glafe, &c. theſe mu't be carctully removed | 


by the fin, ers, or, if abſoivtely required, by proper 
inſtruments. The cftul.on of blood is to be ſtopt a: 
the firſt drefſing, and the divided parts to be brougt: 
as near as poſuble together, and kept fo, that the 1c: 
which is left, may appear even. 

The removal of oficnfive extraneous bodies, muſt l- 
delayed, if the patient is faint trom the loſs of blobs. 
and he muſt be ſupported with proper cordials ; or, :: 
there is any danger of wounding a large blood velic! 
or nerve, ue ſhould wait till the patient is come to 
himſelf, and the wound is enlarged by the ſuppur«- 
t on of the part:. Where it is too narrow to adus 
of the extraction of foreign bodies without lacerati::: 
the s, it muſt be immediately Cilated with th 
kaife. The firſt drefſings that are applied, eſpecia!! 
2 33 wh: .: 


theſe 
non; 
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where there has been a flux of blood, ought not to be 
removed forcibly, but to be left till they tall off of them- 
ſelves, which they will do, when the ſuppuration is 
formed ; by which much pain and freſh bleeding may 
be avoided. 


— — ——— ¼§:!ͥᷣ 
Of Sutures. 


Tun Day Soros, (which is formed of adheſive 
plaiſter) is to be uſed in recent and flight wounds, 
eſpecially in the face; and, indeed, wherever they arc 
ot force enough to keep the lips together ; as they give 
no pain, and occation no ſcar. Where lips cannot be 
retained in their lituation by the dry ſuture, or where 

ieces hang from the wounded part, as in the fore- 

cad, checks, noſe, or ears, we mutt have recourſe to 
the needle, which is called the True Satt. When a 
white thick matter appears, they ſhould be dteſſed 
every, or every other day, and the ſuperfluous diſ- 
charge be wiped away with a very light hand, it being 
better to leave ſome behind than treat the part 
roughly ; for wiping hinders the growth of new denn, 
but a little matter being left, performs the office of oil 
or balſam, keeping the parts moiſt, Theſe rules being 
well obſerved, new ficih will ſpring up, and the 


wound unite. 


An even Cicatrix may be produced by dry lint, and 
proper bandaze, to reſtrain the new fleſh, and when, 
that does not ſuſfice, by the uſc of drying powders or 
balſams, aud, when theſe fail, by mild cauitics of va- 
rious kinds“. 

The patient ſhould obſerve a firict regimen, for no- 
thing conduces ſo much to a good habit of body, 
which may be procured by regularity in diet. The 
air ſhould be temperate ; this is of great conſequence 


Lunar Cauſtic is certainly the beſt, as it creatgs no 
Lough, and gives the wound a florid apc. * 


„ 


in all wounds, particularly in thoſe of the head; aud the 
apartments ſhould be till and retired. 
The body ſhould, by all means, be kept open, eſpecially 
in injuries of the head, when the patient is apt to be hot 
and coſtive; but the purgatives ſhould be of the 
mildeſt kind, ſuch as ſtewed prunes, roaſted apples, 
c. and all hard mcats are to be avoided ; alſo all 


paſſions of the mind. 


Of Profufion of Blood. 


Tuauenxx are ſome caſes in which the bleeding is not 
to be reſtrained, as in a young, and full habit, or, 
when the wound was received in a drunken fit, or fit 
of paſſion. 

y letting the blood run as long as can be done 
without inconvenience to the patient, the inflamma- 
tion, pain, and fever, are much abated, or prevented. 
If none of the larger veſſels are wounded, dry liat is 
the beſt application, with proper bandage, and often 
ſucceeds better than violent remedies. Where the 
tint fails, — — applications of cold water, or 
vinegar compreſles may be uſed. When the profuſion 
of blood is ſuch as to threaten life, rhe Tourneguer muſt 
be applied, for the ſafety of the patient, and the 
veſſel taken vp, and ſecured by a needle and ligature, 


c 
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Of Wounds in the Head in general. 


O Wordt are attended with more danger than 
theſe ; for the moſt ſlight injury of the brain 
will frequently bring on the — ſymptoms, and 
even death itſelf; and wounds which do not pene- 
trate into the Cranium [(kull] and proceed only from 
a flight fall or ſtroke, even with a blunt inſtrument, 
ſometimes occaſions a rupture of the internal blood 
veſſels, which is attended with the moſt miſchievous 
conſequences. 

Viotk r Contuſions of the Headare diſcovetable 
by the Tumour, and ſoftneſs of the parts, by the 
ſeparation of the irteguments from the bone, and 
by the colle*tion ot ltagnating blood, which ap- 

ars to be confined under the ſkin. In theſe caſes we 
ſhould endeavour to divide and diſperſe the collected 
fluids, by attenuating medicines externally applied, or, 
to diſcharge them, by an opening with the knife “; 


or, laſt! 's do bring them 10 ſuppuration, by th: Tr ot 


cataplaſms, &c. The moſt certain fins of a fra tured 
ſcull, are, the violent ſymptoms which immediately 
ſucceed the injury, ſuch as ſevere puins, vomitin® >, 
vertigo, and noiſe in the cars; if blood at the fame 
time is diſcharged from the noſe, or cars, the ſentes 
and reaſon entirely loit, and the patient continually 
fleeping, the matter is out of all doubt. Ina few 
days after the wound is reccived, ve ind a difchatge 
of thin, tatid matter; about the ſeventh day, the in- 
teguments ſeparate from the bone: acute ſpaſms, 
drowhnelſs, loſs of motion, ri-er of the limbs, loſs ot 
ſpeech, apoplexy, ariſe, and, at length, death enſues. 
All theſe miſchicts may proceed from a wery a x- 
perceptible Fiſſure of the ſcull ; examples of which are 


_ © Extravaſated blood is commonly re-aVorled into the 
circulation ſooner or later; therefore ſuch tumours fcl- 
dom require to be opened, 


ery 
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very frequent amongſt the writers in Surgery, This 
eught to teach us to be very cautious in delivering our 
opinions concerning the event of wounds of the head; 
for we can never promiſe a cure, tho" the wound at 
firſt ſhould appear to be very flight. 

In Contuſions, Fiſſures, Deprefſions, and Fraftures, 
one, or more, of the blood veſſels that are diſtributed 
upon the Dura Mater, is frequently divided; the 
blood diſcharged oy this accident, greatly oppreſſes 
the brain, and diſturbs its offices ; this uently 
brings on pain and other miſchiefs, and, at length, 
death, unleſs the patient be timely relieved. eſe 
ſymptoms will — — 4 after a violent blow 
en the ſcull, though the bone ſhould have eſcaped. un- 
hurt *. In theſe injuries of the head, the blood is ſhed 

jither between the ſcull and dura mater, or between 
the dara and pia mar, or bet seen the pia mater, and 
the brain; or, laſtly, into the net of the brain. 
Each of theſe caſes 1s attended with great danger, and 
the deeper the extravaſation, the greater will that 
danger be. | 

We may ſuſpect that blood is extravaſated in the 
cavity of the ſcull, from the violence of the following 
ſymptoms : if the patient lies ſtill, without ſenſe or 
motion; if blood flows from the mouth, cars, or noſe ; 
if the eyes are 'much inflamed, and vomiting ſucceeds, 
and if upon the remiſſion of theſe ſymptoms, the pa- 
tient complains of a heavineſs of the head, fleepineſs, 
vertigo, blindneſs, ſpatms, and diſorders of this kind. 
When the extravaſation is very conſiderable, the pa- 
tient dies upon the ſpot ; but a hen it is not very large, 
er at leaſt does not affect the Cerebellam, lite fill re- 


* When the bone vields, and is fractured, the force of 
the blow is tranſmitted to the Brain, in a leſs degree, and 
the concuſſion will cenfequently be leſs; whereas, when 
the bone docs not give way to the ſtioke, and remains en- 
tice, the ſhock is communicated to the gura mater, and 
the brain, occaſioning a greater or leffer concuſſion, in 


proportion do the force impreſſed. 
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wains, but the ſymptoms of oppreſſion above related, 
come on, ſometimes very flowly, and great numbers 
u ho have appeared at firſt to have been but ſhghtly 
wounded, have died in this manner, after ſome time, 
and contrary to all expectation, Therefore I cinna 
help again admoniſhing the Surgeon, that after vio- 
lent blows on the os though no bad ſymptoms did 
immediately occur; yet he ſhould be very cautious in 
delivering his progue/tic, and not be too haſty in de. 
claring the patient out of danger. But when violent 
ſymptoms immediately enſue, we may always be fure 
that there is an extravaſation of blood, tho" no great 
injury appears externally, The paticnt's hand will 

ten be carricd to the part injured, and point out the 
ſcat of the miſchief, which being diſcovered, the firit 
intention is, to diſcharge the extravaſated blood, to 
clean the wound, and remove all ſplinters and extra- 
neous bodies. Many writers adviſc the inſtant uſe of 
the Trepan, to make way for the collected fluid ; but 
fince this is a difficult and dangerous operation, and 
many have recovered without it, I ſee no reaſon for 
attempting it, unleſs compelled by abſolute necefſity®, 
Therefore I think it beſt, to try firſt, the force of at- 
tenuating, diſcutient medicines. With this intention 
we ſhould firit open a vein and draw away as much 
blood as the firenzth ot the patient will admit, which 
will take off the Ie of the veſſels, and prevent fur- 
cher extrav atation : alſo brick purges to leflen the quan- 
= of fluids, and imulatint cly ters ſhould be given. 
We muſt foment the head, pply volatiles to the 
. noſtrils, and give plenty of (mall diiarng drink, IF 

this method does not in 1ed1itely prod ce the detired 
eflect, it muſt be continues for ſoine time, 2a4 the 


* Heiſtcr does not approve much of the operai 1 of 
frepanxing, becaulc & ai hefe, bave recovir d thouc 
it: I have ti-oquic tl attended this {.vcre Operatic, aod 
- aiſapprov.. of At, becarſ 1, have er) rare'y ſcen pants 
recover with it. Tucſc, and ſoine othet — * > verer,. 
ſucceed mach betet is the country, than ia the crowded, 
a fpitals, or other parts of this 10etropults, 

d 2 rie- 
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er r be frequently repeated; and more particu- 
arly when the ſymptoms ſeem, by degrees, to abate. 
The reperition in this caſe may appear —_ to ſome, 
but it muſt be to thoſe who are ignorant of the good 
eflet it produces, by leſſening the quantity of fluids, 
and by reſtoring the courſe of the ſtagnating blood. 
It a lirtle reliet is found from the firſt b * it wall 
be proper to repeat the operation a ſecond, and a third 
time (eſpecially if the patient is young and athletic), 
until the diſorder is entirely removed. Should the 
mptoms. notwithſtanding, increaſe, we muſt perfo- 
orate the Cranivm with the trepan, to make a vent 
for the grumous blood. When you cannot diſcover the 
ms moſt injured, you muſt perforate the ſcull in 
everal places, till you hit upon the right. 

SLIGHT Contuſions are attended with little or no 
inconvenience, or danger, beſides diſcolouring the 
kin, and even that deformity is of very ſhort date, 
for the collected blood is ſoon abſorbed again into the 
circulation, and the ſpots vaniſh ; but in larger con- 
tuſions, where there is a greater extravaſation in the 
muſcular parts, an abſceſs, gangrene, or mortification 
will ealily follow. Contuſions of the internal parts 

are extremely dangerous, according to their deyree, 
and the conſequence of the parts in performing the 
neceſſary offices of life. Patients often languiſh and 
die from the lingering effects of internal contulions, — 
Slight bruiſes on the forehead, and other parts, are 

cured by the application of vinegar, and ſuch like diſ- 
cutient remedies. 

Where the contuſion is of any conſequence, we 
ſhould never neglect the giving internal medicine, and 
here our intention is to promote a diſcharge, by per- 
ſpiration and urine, by ordering dividing and attenu- 
ating decoctions and infuſions, to be drank plentifully, 
to one of which draughts may be added, with great 
advantage, a drachm of Venice ſoap. In full habits 
we ſhould never forget to open a vein, and to repeat 
the operation often. The patient muſt abſtain from 
fleſn and ſtrong liquors, and live wholly on —_— 

an 
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and thin ſpoon meat: la theſe caſes, the greateſt 
advantages ariſe from abſtinence, and proper evacua- 
tons, which promote and make room for the reſorptios 
of the extiavaſated fluid. 


— — — — — 


Of Frafures in general. 


I order to diſcover when there is a fracture, it will 
be n-ceflary to enquire if the patient has entirely loſt 
the power of moving any limb, or puts it into action 
with the greateſt difficulty, after having received a 
violent blow upon that part; or it he feels very gre«t 
pain on handling it; thele circumſtances afford great 
room to ſuſpect a frafture ; but in order to make it 
more certain, we are adviſed to take hold of the in- 
jured limb with both hands, and attend diligently, to 
hear the broken ends of the bones rub againſt each 
other, and to obſerve alſo, if there be any dent or 
finking in any part of the limb. This ſhould be ma- 
naged with the greateſt care and tenderneſi. 


Of therr Cure. 


Taz Surgenn's principal aim in fractures, 1s to 
unite the broken bone, for which purpoſe three things 
are neceſſary. 1ſt, That the bone be reſtored to its 
natural ſituation, by extending and replacing it. 2dly. 
After the bone has recovered its natural fituation, it 
mult be kept there by giving it reſt, and applying 
proper bandages. Laſtly, we muſt uſe means to pre- 
vent or remedy the diſorders, that uſually attend this 
accident. The knowledge of anatomy is neceſſaty : 
perform theſe intentions. 1. The Surgeon muſt be 
acquainted with the ſituation and ſtruture of the 
bones, to know whether the injured limb is ſupported 


| by one or more; wbether they are large or ſmull, 
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oven or uneven ; and whether one, or more, are broken 
at the ſame time. zdly, What muſcles there are in 
the neighbourhood, their ſituation, and office, Laſtly, 
Whether any confiderable nerves or blood veſſels are 
near the frattured part ; all theſe circumſtances ought 
to be known and conſidered. 

There have bcen great improvements made in the 
treatment and cure of fractures in general, fince 
He iſter publiſhed his work; therefore it will be proper 
wo leave this and recur to another author, whoſe 
book abounds with the moſt judicious obſervations on 
this ſubject. Many parts of Surgery, ſays Mr, Pott, 
are ſtill capable of great improvement, and this part 
perhaps, as much as, if not more than any; it being 
one of thoſe in which a general obſervance of, and rigid 
adherence to old preſcribed rules, have prevented the 
majority of practitioners from venturing to think for 
themſelves, and have induced them to go on, in a 
beaten track, from which they might not only ſately, 
but advantageouſly deviate. The practice is capable 
of great improvements ; improvements, which would 
ſhow rationality and ſenſe in the Surgeon, and produce 
eaſe and convenience to the patient. Our anceſtors 
deſerve our beſt thanks for the aſſiſtance they have 
given us, and where we find them right, we are 
obliged to embrace their opinions as truths ; but im- 
plicit faith i, not required from man to man, and a 
reverence for our predeceſſors muſt not prevent us 
from uling our own judgments, If what 1 have to 
urge is not capable ot being verified and confirmed by 
experience, it muſt fink into nothing; but if, upon 
trial, it ſhall be found by the majority (as it has been 
by me and ſome others) to be not only true and practi- 
cable, but bighly conducive to the eaſe and benefit 
of the afflicted, it ought to have as much weight, 
though delivered by a living writer, as if it had been 
from the moſt remote antiquity.” — Theſe are liberal 
ideas, and, being realized, evince a liberal mind. 

«+ What, ſays Mr. Pott, is the poſture which almoſt 


every one with a broken thigh, puts himſelt igjo, in 
order 
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erder to obtain eaſe, till he can procure :M{tance? 
Do ſuch perſons ſtretch out their limbs, and place their 
leg and thigh ſtraiyhr, reiting on the cal! and hoel ? 
I beiieve, ſeldom or never. On the contrary, do not 
they alu bend their knee, and lay the broken thigh 
on its out de? and is not the reaſon obvious why this 
muſt be the moſt ealy poſture ?*"? 

„% Extenſion is wrong; a ſtrait poſition of the thigh 
or leg, is a degree of extenſion, Change of poſture, 
then, muſt be the remedy, or, rather, the placing a 
limb in fuch a manner as to relas all its muſcles.“ 

«« By the term of Rifingornd of a broken hone, any 
one, ſays Mr. Pott, unacquainted with theſe things, 
would be inclined to think, that the prominent part of 
a broken bone roſe, or was elevated hom its natural 
place, and became, by ſuch rifing, ſuperior to the 
other part or extremity of the fracture. This would 
certainly be the idea of an ignorant perſon, and as 
ſuch would be of little conſequence ; but by the prac- 
tice of many who call themſelves Surgeons, it is cer- 
rainly their idea alſo, which renders it a matter of 
great conſequence. Upon this falſe notion, annexed 
to the exprefſion, Riflnz-end, ſtands all the abfurd 
practice of compreſs, boliter, and ſtrict bandage in the 
caſes of ſim ple fracture. The truth is, there is real 
no ri/ing end to a broken bone; I mean when applicd, 
as the term uſually is, to the leg, thigh, and clavicle?, 
There is, indeed, « ſuperior or prominent end or part, 
and an inferior or depreſſed one, but the former of 


theſe is in its proper place, from which it cannot by 


* Within theſe few weeks, I was ſent for to a pa- 
tient, who had been ſo unfortunate as to break his collar- 
bone, by a fall from his horſe on the road, near town. A 
Surgeon in the neighbourhood was employed, who applied 
compreſs and bandage, and the patient came to London the 
next day. I found him in great pain, the extremities of 
the bones riding over cach r; the —— were again diſ- 
—— perhaps, by the journey. By clevating the thoulder 

became in an inſtant quite caſy, and being kept in that 
poſuion, he was perfectly well in a month. 

a art 
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art be moved; and the latter, which is not in its 
* is very capable, by art, of being put into it.“ 

the caſe of a broken collar bone, the remedy con- 
kits, not iu deprethng the part next the Ser nun (breat! 
bone) but in elevating the ſhoulder, and keeping it iu 
that lituation by a proper ſling and ſupport. 


On the true and proper Uſe of Splints. 


« Turis true and proper uſe is to preſerve ſteadineſs 
in the whole limb, without compreſſing the fracture. 
To be of any real ſervice, they ſhould, in the calc of a 
broken leg, reach above the knee, and below the ancie ; 
ſhould be only two in number, and ſo guarded with 
tow, or linen, that they ſhould preſs only on the joints 
and not on the frature. A ſhore ſplint, which ex- 
tends only a little above and below the fracture, 
and does not take in the two joints, is an abſurdi- 

; and what is ſtill worſe, it is a miſchievous ab- 

urdity. 

In the caſe of a fractured ſhoulder, the only poſition 
in which it can be placed with any tolerable conveni- 
ence to the patient, is, with the elbow bent, which 
relaxes, and removes all the reſiſtance of the ſurround- 
ing muſcles. A ſtrait poſition puts the muſcles upon 
endeavouring to act, and vice werfa*. 

„In the thigh, the caſe is ſtill more obvious, as the 
muſcles are more numerous and ſtronger.“ 


* Mr. William Sharp preſented a to the Roya! 
Society in the year 1566, — 2 limbs 
to On wg in a ſtate of flexion, and at the ſame time a lviſing 
the uſe of long ſplints. Nevertheleſs, in juſtice to Mr. 
Pott, ſays Dr. Kirkland, it muſt be obſerved, that he is 
the firſt writer who has ſcientifically ved, that putting 
the muſcles in a ſtate of relaxation, and non re ance, is the 
moſi proper method of reducing and cuting fractures. 
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Mr. Patt publiſhed his genera! remarks on fractures, 
many years atter he had experienced the misfortune 
of breaking his own ley, and it is reaſonable to ſu 
pole, that tuch an event would occaſion him to reflect, 
more than ever, on that ſubject, and a concern for 
others, under the ſame predicament, would naturally in- 
duce him to communicate his obſervatious to the world; 
thus converting his own private misfortune into agreat, 
ineſtimable, and public benefit. All people, we find, 
are liable to theſe accidents. FROM THE PRINCE, 
to the common ſailor, ſoldier or labourer, and any 
miſmanagement might prove of the worſt of con- 
ſequences, "_y to thoſe whoſe whole depen · 
dence and ſupport reſts on the uſe of all their limbs, 
The reduction of broken bones is rendered ſo eaſy and 
intelligible, that any one may acquire the knowledge 
and aſſiſt his fellow creature in diſtreſs, by placing 
him in a ſtate of immediate eaſe and ſecurity, nil a 
ſurgeon arrives, to whom he may afterwards become 
an uſeful aſſiſtant in compleating the buſineſs; this 
mult afford an inexpreſitble pleaſure to a ſympathetic 
mind. From a knowledge of Mr. Pott's diſpoſition, 
acquired during a refidence with him of ſeveral — 
I am perſuaded it will give him pleaſure to ſee his 
valuable information extended, in every poſſible man- 
ner, for the good of mankind*, 


The reduction of a diflocated ſhoulder is more readily 
effected by flight and dexterity, than by violence ; viz. 
by relaxing the muſcles, The rough inſtrument, called an 
Ane, is hardly known in this age. L remember a pa- 
tient's being brought to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital with 
a diſlocated ſhoulder, which I reduced cafily with my 
hands, sſſiſted by the Nanders by. The poor man had 
been ſent from Hampſtead, in great pain and miſery, 
A Surgeon had ſeen th caſe, but declined undertaking 
it, ſaying, “ he had nat lis inſtruments about him.“ 
We may be well aſſured that the ſhoulder is dillocated, 
when the elbow cannct be med to approach the fiddle ; and 
when there is a conſiderable hellow or dent on the top 
ef the ſhoutdcr alte. 
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A Letter from Dr. Knoun, Member of the Royal Colkge 
of Phyſicians in London, and Phyfician Mau-Midije 
to the 1 To Mr. Clare, Surgeon, 

r Sir 
N reading your publication on Mercury, to be 
conveyed into the conſtiturion by abſorption, 
with rnore advantage and equal ſucceſs, &c, I wis fo 
pleaſed with the idea, that I determined to try it the 
firſt opportunity which ſtould offer itſelt, ſtrictly fol- 
lowing your mode, preſcribed. —1[n the beginning ot 

October laſt, a particular friend of mine from the 

country came to me, then about a month ill of a 

virulent chancre, to ſuch a degree, that the ulcers of 

various ſizes, deeply ſeated, had almoſt deſtroyed the 
frenum, Defirous of my advice, I preſcribed your 
mercurial liniment, the benefit of which he very ſoon 

experienced, by recovering within the ſpace of a 

fortnight, perceivirg not the ſmalleſt inconvenience 

from its uſe. He, on the contrary, found his bowels 
perſectly free from any attack on them, the uſual at- 
tendant on former methods of treatment, which he 
had frequentiy experienced previous to this trial. No 
kind of waſh or app'ication whatſoever was uſed for the 
ulcers, which note ithſtanding grew gradually better 
and healed. I taw him but rery lately, when be in- 
formed me, that he h d not had the ſmallcit return of 
the complaint in any ſhape. — It afforded mie the more 
pleature, as he, trow peculiar circumitances, was 
obliged to vifir much, ary to go into compan'es, where 
areſervednet+ in hs manner ot | vingamonglt his triends 
muſt inssi iy have 1:1 ed ſich tuſpicions as would: 
have prove picju c . To other caſes of the like 
compli: hare unge occurred to me, in both ſexes ; 

Where | w1- cert tact 11S FULL A\D GOOD EFFECT. 

And hu 1+ more ſurpriſing. is, that this mode ſeems 

to agree better with peopie who are debauchees, having 

had a in »t efſen ial proot ot this ſſertion in the one, 

a man 1odrark alikindot ſtrong liquors, was ſcarcely, 

ever in edv a week together, and that at the break 

o day, and much expolcd te cold, damp and moilt 


ailts 


air.— If theſe linle obſervations, made by me in con- 
ſequence of your diſit tereſted publication, can afford 
you any ſatisfaction, I will in tuture do myſelt the 
pleaſure to communicate what ſh-ll toll under my in- 
ſpection, with the utmoſt candour ;z ul when, i e- 
main, with much eſteem, Dear Sir, 


Southampton Street, | Your's , &c. 
Covent-Garden. HENRY KROIIN. 
EE .. J 


A Letter from Dr. Bucu ax, Fellow of the Royal Collexe 
of Phyficrans at Edinburgh, and Author of ** Domcef/tic 
Medicine, To Mr. Clare, Surgcon, Chancory Lan's 

Dear Sir, 
Thank you for the preſent of your Treatiſe on the 
Venereal Diſeaſe, and hkewiſe tor the honour you 
have done me in addrefſingto me vour letter, containing 

„ Obſervations on the — and Treatmeut of the 

Variolous Abſceſs, with Remarks on the Modern 

Practice of Inoculation.” You are juuly entitled to 

the eſteem and thanks of the public, tor the pains you 

have taken toallevia'e the ſuflerings ot mankind in two 
of the mott dreadful diſorders incident to human nature. 

The ſmall pox {weeps off one fitth ot the human ſpecies 

in the ſtate of infancy ; while the [ues uf commits 

its ſilent ravages on the flower and vigour of youth, 

Yet, dreadful as theſe calamities are, they admit of more 

reliet trom the medical art, than any other diſorders 

with which we are acquainted, For the veneral diſcaſe 
we are in polleſhun of a ſpecific remedy, which, it pro- 
perly applied, will ſeldom tail to perturm « cure ; and 
the ſmall-pox, every one knows, may, by inoculation, 

be rendered ſo mild as hard'y to deſerve the name of a 

diſeaſe. To extend the prattice of inoculation, and to 
int out the molt ſafe an efficacious method of chi- 

iting mercury, muſt therefore be confidered as two 
of the greateſt benefits that can be con'erred on man- 
kind. - Ot all the varicus modes of exhibiting mercury, 
that which you recommend ſeems to me the moſt bab 
and I have no douht but it will likeuiſe be tound he 
moſt efficacious. A falſe opinion has long prevailed, 


that every medicine ought to be taken into * 
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This has done much miſchief. Many people have ſuch 
an averſion to medicine of all kinds, that they will 
ſuffer any thing rather than ſwallow a ſingle doſe. 
Others have ſuch a debility of the viſcera, that though 
they can ſwall w mercury, yet it tears their ſtomach 
and bowels to pieces. Of this every medical practiti- 
oner muſt have ſeen many inſtances. There are few 
perſons who have been ſo unfortunate as to take large 
quantities of this mineral in the uſual way, who do 
not exhibit melancholy proofs of its bane ful effects on 
the ſtomach and bowels. By your mode of adminiſter- 
ing mercury, theſe effects are obviated, while it 18 
much more cleanly and agreeable than the common 
method of applying it to the ſkin. —With regard to 
= remarks on the modern practice of inoculation, 

have only to obſerve, that they entirely coincide 
with my own ſentiments on that ſubject. Inoculation 
can never prove a bleſſing to mankiud, till the practice 
becomes general, and th+t will never be the caſe while 
it remains in the hands of the faculty. Every at- 
tempr, therefore, to render this operation eaſy and 
familiar, and to ſhew that irs ſucceſs does not depend 
upon medical ſkill and addreſs, either in preparing the 

atient, or treating the diſeaſe, muſt be highly lau- 
dable. Indeed your whole pamphlet breathes a ſpirit 
of liberality and candour, which will not fail to place 
your name high in the liſt of thoſe generous benefac- 
tors of ſociety, who have affiſicd in extending the ad- 
yantages of this important diſcovery to mankind,— 
—_— you all ſucceſs in your endeavours to leſſen 
the miſeries of human life, I remain your's, ſincerely, 


Nerfolt:-fireet, brad © MR 50 v. BUCHAN. 


AN APPROVED METHOD OF INOCULATION, 
:4%A Lancet, moiſtened with the Matter of the Small-Pox, 
is gently introduced in an oblique Manner, between the 
Scarf and the true Skin, and the Finger of the Operator is 
applied on the Point to wipe off the Infeftion from the 
Lancet when it is withdrawn. A little Blood will ſcme- 
times appear ; but I neither draw Blood with Defign, nor 
think it neceſſary to wipe it off before the Matter is intro- 
— 12 _— e, nor Covering, are, in 
any „ neceſſary. is Method of ing 

hes never failed me.” ung 
Vide Ba Dinsbale's Treatiſe, 


A Litter from Dr. Knows, WH of the Reval Collze 
of PI ficians in London, «+ P! . ow -M 
to the Middlefi x- Hoſpital, I. Cate, S. 


Dear Sir, 


N reading your publication on Mercary, to be 
conveyed into the conttitutivn by ablurption, 

with more advantage and equal luccets, &c. 1 ws to 
pleaſed with the idea, that 1 determined to try it the 
firſt oppo tunity which ſhould offer itlelf, ftrictly tol- 
lowing your mode, preſcribed. —!o the beginning of 
October laſt, a particular friend of mine from the 
country came to me, then about a month ill of a 
virulent chase, to (uch a degree, that the ulcers ot 
various ſizes, deeply ſeated, had almoulſt celtrozed the 


frenum. Delirous of my advice, I preſcribed your 


mercurial liniment, the benefit of which he very toon 
experienced, by recovering within the ſpace of a 
fortnight, perceivicg not the ſinalleſt inconvenience 
from its uſe, He, on the contrary, tound his bowc's 

rfectly tree from any attack on them, the utual at- 
tendant on former methods of treatmeat, which he 
had frequently experienced previous to this trial, No 
kind of waſh or app:ication M hatſoever was uſed tor the 
ulcers, which notwithſtanding grew. gradually beitet 
and healed. I law him but very lately, when be in- 
formed me, that he b d not bad the ſmallcit retura of 
the complaiut in any ſhape.—It afturded nic the more 
pleature, as he, trom peculiar cucumſtances, was 
obliged to viſit much, and to go into companies, where 
arelervednels in his manger Gil. ving amougit his tticuds 
muſt inevitably have raiſed ſuch tuſpicions as would 
bave proved prejudicial.— Two other caſes of the like 
complaint have lince occurred to me, in both ſexes ; 
Where I was Certain of 1TSFOLL AND GOOD LFFECT. — 
And what is more ſurprifing, i, that this mode ſeems 
to agree better with people whe are debauchees, having 
had a molt effential proof of this afſertica ia the vac, 
a man whodrank ailkindot rung |. quors, was |carcely 
ever in bed tor a week together, and taut at the break 
of day, and much expuled to cold, damp and mitt 
air. Ii theſe little vb.crvatious, mac by me in (un- 
ſequence of your difiuterebes publicativa, can afford 
you 


you any ſatisfaction, 1 will in future do myſelf the 
leaſure to communicate what ſhall fall under my in- 
— with the utmoſt candour; till when, I re- 


main, with much eſteem, Dear Sir, 
Southampton Street, Your's, &c. 
Covent-Garden. HENRY KROHN, 


A Letter from Dr. Buck Ar, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Phyſicians at Edinburgh, and Author of ** Domeſtic 
dicine,”” To Mr. Clare, Surgeon, Chancery- Lane. 


Dear Sir, 


Thank ou for the preſent of your Treatiſe on the 

Venereal Diſeaſe, and likewiſe for the honour you 
have done me in addreſſing to me your letter, containing 
«« Obſervations on the Nature and Treatment of the 
Variolous Abſceſs, with Remarks on the Modern 
Practice of Inoculation.” You are juſtly entitled to 
the eſteem and thanks of the public, tor the pains you 
have taken to alleviate the falloriage of mankind in two 
of the moſt dreadful diforders incident to human nature, 
The ſmall pox ſweeps off one-fitth of the human ſpecies 
in the ſtate of infancy ; while the /ues vererra commits 
its filent ravages on the flower and vigour of youth, 
Yet, dreadfulas theſe calamities are, they admitof more 
reliet from the medical art, than any other diſorders 
with-which we are acquainted. For the venereal diſeaſe 
we are in poſſeſſion of a ſpecific remedy, which, if pro- 
perly applied, wall ſeldom fail ro perform a cure ; and 
the ſmall-pox, every one knows, may, by inoculation, 
be rendered ſo mild as hardly to deſerve the name of a 
diſeaſe. To extend the practice of inoculation, and to 
point out the moſt ſafe and efficacious method of exhi- 
biting — muſt there fore be conſidered as two 
of the greateſt benefits that can be conterred on man- 
kind. Of all the various modes of exhibiting mercury, 
that which you recommend ſeems to me the moſt ſafe” 
and I have no doubt but it will likewiſe be found the 
moſt efficacious. A falſe opinion has long prevailed, 
that every medicine ought to be taken into the ſtomach. 
This has done much miſchief. Many people have ſuch 
an averſion to medicine of all kinds, that they will 
lufter 


ſuffer any thing rather than ſwallow a ſingle doſe, 
Others have ſuch a debility of the viſcera, that though 
they can ſwallow mercury, yet it tears their ſtomach 
and bowels to pieces. Ot this every medical practiti- 
oner muſt have ſeen many inſtances. There are tew 
perſons who have been fo unfortunate as to take large 


quantities of this mineral in the uſual way, who do. 


not exhibit melancholy proots of its banetul cttccts on 


the ſtomach and bowels, By your mode of adminiſter- 
ing mercury, theſe effects are obviated, while it is 
much more cleanly and agreeable than the common 


method of applying it to the ſkin. —With regard to 


your remarks on the modern practice of inoculation, _ 


I have only to obſerve, that they entirely coincide 
with my own ſentiments on that ſubject. Iaoculation 
can never prove a bleſſing to mankind, till the practice 
becomes general, and that will never be the caſe while 
it remains in the hands of the faculty. Every at- 
tempt, theretore, to render this operation caſy and 
tamiliar, and to ſhew that its ſuccels does not depend 
upon medical ſkill and addrels, either in preparing the 
patient, or treating the diſcaſe, muit be highly lau— 
dable. Indeed your whole pamphlet breathes a ſpirit 
ot liberality and candour, which will not fail to place 
your name high in the liſt of thoſe generous benetac- 
tors of ſociety, who have aſſiſted in extending the ad- 
vantages of this important diſcovery to mankind, 


Wiſhing you all ſucceſs in your endeavours to leflen 


the miſeties of human lite, 
I remain, Dear Sir, your's, fincerely, 


Nor folk-ftreet, Strand. W. BUCH AN. 
—— — —— 
A Letter from Wu. TURNBUCLL, u. b. to Mr. Clare, 
Dear Sir, 


N reading your late publication, with regard to 

the application of mercury, to the inlide of 

the mouth, &c, with more advantage than from any 
other mode offered to the public, I was fo pleaſed 
with the fimplicity and neatneſs ot the method, that 
I was Cetermined to adopt it the firit opportunity, I 


wall not trouble you with a narrative of particular 
caſes, 
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caſes, of which you have had many from different 
correſpordents; I can, however, trom ſeveral la- 
fiances aflur- you, that I have ſeen more ſpeedy ard 
ſalutary effects from your method, than trom any othes 
yet held forth to the public. With regard to the 
doctriae of abſorption, I do not ſuppoſe any perions 
acquainted with the animal ſyſtem, and the hiſtory 
of phy ſic, will refuſe their aſſcut to iti. Aud this 
being taken for granted, wherever the friction can be 
moderately uſed to the thin 11 calur inner ſurfaces oi the 
body, every perſon converſant with the tubje&t, mult 
rationally conclude, that there it will prove mult di- 
ſectual. Much might be faid in ſupport of your hy- 
theſis, but atter what thoſe ingenious Gentlemen, 
tor Hunter and Mr. Cruikſhank, have advanced 
in ſupport of the doctrine of abſorption, and in com- 
mendation of your diſcovery, it would be ſuperfiu- 
ous to urge any thing more upon the ſubject.— Give 
me leave only to ſay, that | do not think there has 
been a greater diicovery fince SYDENHAM's time. 
except the modern treatment of inflammatory tevers, 
eſpecially that of inoculation, in which improvement 
the candid Baron Dimſdale claims the greateſt merit 
from the publick. No perſon of liberal ſentiments 
will condemn your's, or any other new method, until 
they make a fair trial thereof, eſpecially as you hare 
advanced nothing inconfiftent with, or contradictu 
to the preſent practice, in the treatment of the Vene- 
real Diſeaſe.— he cxpcling perſons to the cold, air, 
and indulping them in the 15 uſe of cold water tor 
their drink, even in the natural ſmall-pox, had far 
greater dificul ies to ſtruggle with, than the practice 
you have recommended. 
| It any thing that 1 have faid in conſequence of 
your liberal and ingenious publication cap atfurd you 
any ſatistaction, | will occaſionaily communicate to 


You in future Whatever may fall under wy ubLlerva- 


tion, Aud am, Dtax Sin, 
Well cloſe Square, Your obedient Servant, 
Fan. 25, 1783. Wu. TURNEULL, M. D. 


. ˙ 


A LErrr from Dr. Kir RAV, to Mr. Crant, 


„ Dear Sin, A, A.. 18, 83. 


1 Am greatly obliged to you for your Pamp les, and 


for the honorable mention you |: ve made oi me. 1 


have read them with pleature, and approve of the prac- 
tice of uſing injection s in the cure ot the EO: oOrrhacas 
It is the ready way 0 work, nor does it deny the atliſt- 
ance of internal medicines, when virulence or neglect 
has made them nec: mw I tincerely with you ſucceſs 
in decrying the uſe of ange gart deo mercury in the 
cure of Siphylis ; it 15 pertectly unneceflary, always in- 
jurious, and I do believe it has killed multitodes, and 
deſtroy ed the health of millions. I hope to ſce the hor- 
rid practice of daubing with loads of extinguiſhed quick- 
ſilver, laid ahide, and mean to aſſiſt in expunging 4 
method founded in erroncous principles. I am glad 
alſo to fee you turn your thoughts ro Medical Surgery ; 
and if Surgeons in general would look the ſame way, 
they would be doing efſential ſervice to mankind, With- 


in; ſucceſs in your Inquiries, 
I am, car SIR, 
* . . 
Your moſt humble Servant, 


THO. KIRRLAND.” 


To Dc KIRKLAND 
Dr an Sir, 


ERMIT me to return vou thanks for the honour 
01 A Ic "Cr, in which You har been ple Aled to CX 
preſs your approÞ: tion of my method of curing the 


 Gonorrhaa 2nd Siph; z ylis, and alſo of my attention to 


Medical Surgery. Nothing can give me more pleaſure 
than your additional teſtin zO0NV, W hich muſt have great 
influence with the public, -nd the faculty, by whom 
your knowledge and judgement is held in the higheſt 
eſtimation. It is incumbent on mc to announce to the 
world, that your Scutiments, dir, coincide with thoſe 


* 
1 


6X1 
of my other Medical Friends, «ho have come forth and 
declared their entire diſapprobation of the common, diſ- 
agrecable, and injurious modes of adminiſtering mer- 
eury, and whoſe voluntary and candid atte;tations, 
where health and life are concerned, can never be too 
much valued and admired. I ſhall take the earlieſt op- 
rtunity of conveyins you the third edition of my 
k, with an anatomical envzravius of the Villi of the 
Lips, which probably you may not have ſeen, and 
which I beg you to accept. 
I agree with you in thinking, that “ if Surgeons in 
neral would turn their thoughts towards Medical 
urgery, they would do eſſential ſervice to mankind,” 
The knife (however great its merit) ſeems ro have ar- 
rived at its ze plus ultra of perfection; and the moſt ſan- 
guine cannot expect more from it than has been already 
—_—_—_ but Medical Surgery may be ſtill in its 
in ey. and there are, in all human probability, ſome 
remedies not known; and others, though known, yet 
never happily applied, which may hereafter forwith A 
cure for cancers, and other diſorders at preſent ranged in 
the claſs of incurables. Our attention and diligence 
ſhould therefore be particularly engaged in this moſt 
rational purſuit, from which we have nothing to fear, 
and every thing to hope. 


I am, Dear SIR, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 


P. CLARE. 


P. S. It may be worth obſervation, that great advan- 
tage attends the uſe of ſaline preparations of mercury, 
which difſolving, are more quickly abſorbed than other 
— not ſoluble, and rifing againſt their own weight. 

e molt acrid of this claſs, when properly mixed, may 
be ſafely * to the upper ſurface of the tongue, 
obſerving, tor ſome time, uot to ſwallow the ſaliva, 


To Mr. C L AR E, Surgeon. 
$1R, 


OON after the Publication I ſaw your two little 
Volumes. Your Hypotheſis I immediately 
embraced, being irreſiſtibly ſtruck with its Ratio» 
nality. I directly and clearly conceived how much 
eaſier Calomel and Saliva would be abſorbed than 
the viſcid Subſtance of an Ointment ; and how much 
more eligible ſuch a Mode muſt be, under the Ideas 
of Eaſe and Elegance. I moreover admired your 
Manner of applying it—-How much more readily 
the internal Su of the Mouth or the Lips muſt 
abſorb than any external part of the Body, where 
Subſtances capable of _— abſorbed have both 
Cuticula and Cutis to paſs! Beſides, I was convinced 
of it, from the ready Entrance this Virus meets with, 
and from the ſpeedy and eſſectual communication 
of irs direful as in the Caſe of an Ulcer in 
the Lip coming into Contact with that of a ſound 
Perſon, Theſe, Sir, were my Reflections, on read- 
ing your Book; and [I firmly hold them to this Hour, 
I cannot here omit mentioning your Sentiments 
touching my worthy Teacher, Dr. Hugh Smith's 
Injections; firſt, of Bland Oil, afterwards of a Solw 
tion of White Vitriol. You are the onl Surgeon 
that I ever found would even bear the — ot 
ſuch an Injection; but it was becauſe they never 
gave themſelves Time to confider the Principles on 
which it was founded. Bur you have candidly con- 
ſidered, and handſomely defended them. I can only 
add my warmeſt Wiſhes, that your truly laudable 
and ditintereſted Purſuits may be ſucceeded by grow- 
ing and laſting Fame and Opulence ; who am, 
though not ſo happy as to know you, Sir, 


Your obliged humble Servant, 
S. SAUNDERS, 


Borcham-2v0od, 
3140 Barnet, Herts, 


—_— — 
T 


To Mr. CL AR E, 8 Surg@n, 
8 I- R, 


Lieutenant in the Navy, in the Month of 
November, 1781, contracted Struvru, 
for which he had been bled freely, taken rough 
—— purges, and been — to abſtatn 
all ſtrong l:quors. From this ſevere treatment, 
and the . together, he was greatly ema- 
ciated ; in which ſtate be applicd to me. By the 
uſe of your methad, and a tree regimen, he ſoon 
recovered his health. When I propoſed his rub- 
bing a little powder on his lips, he ſeemed much 
| prejudiced againſt, it, ſaying. What can that do?“ 
ut on my explaining the nature and operation of 
the proceſs, he conſented to make a trial of it; and 
afterwards thauked me for my great attention and 
care of him. | 
I have been aſſured by ſeveral perſons, that they 
hare repeatedly cured themſelves by the directions 
in your book ; which will, in all probability, cauſe 
your method to be brought in into general ufe ; a cir- 
- cumſtance deyoutly to be wiſhed for the good of 


To ſum up the merits of your — in few 
words, I am convinced that — Ives, deſtroyed 
conſumptions, atiſing from violent courſes of 
rcury, might have been preſerved by the adop- 

tion of your mild and 12 2 ip x 


8. am, Sid "F J 


Your 3 
Wm. TURN BULL, 
Surgeon of his Majeſty's Royal Navy. 


Hoc oxe eher pra fugiunt paHorque firuſque 
* Mcmbraque luzuriant,” * mo 
Ovip MaTAM. 


